The Province with a Difference 

From Our Correspondent in Roman Britain 


Your editor has suggested that your correspondent 'should offer some reflections on how 
unusual a province Britain was'. Here goes. First of all, as even a rabid Romano- 
Britannophile would have to admit, Britain must have seemed something of a dump to the 
Romans - and a damp dump at that. As Tacitus put it, 'Caelum crebris imbribus ac nebulis 
foedum' (Their climate is vile; constant rain and clouds). Homesick Romans, like the tribune 
Julius Severinus or his brother officer Cornelius Peregrinus in charge of units 'up country' at 
outposts north of the Wall, or forts in the frontier zone behind it, couldn't stand the climate, 
prayed to Fortuna Redux to get them out, and thankfully made their sacrifices to her when 
the welcome news arrived that they had been posted home. If the Romans didn't like the 
place, the Britons for their part were rather impressed by all those hot baths and dinner 
parties. Alas, in aping Roman fashions British craftsmen and artists were less than 
successful. The sculpture and metalwork that they produced exhibit 'not merely the 
common vulgar ugliness of the Roman empire, but a blundering, stupid ugliness that cannot 
even rise to the level of that vulgarity' - so Collingwood, the distinguished historian of 
Roman Britain. More briefly , the monumental remains of the Romans in the island have 
been dismissed as 'two bricks in a damp field'. 

But if the Romans didn't like the weather, and we, today, sometimes find the products of 
Roman civilisation a little lacking, it does not mean that Britain was unimportant in Roman 
eyes, nor that its study should be unrewarding for us today. With a tenth of all the legions 
and a seventh of Rome's auxiliary regiments stationed here, Britain was a top military 
province in which some of her best generals served. The island was both visited by 
established emperors like Hadrian and provided the power base for aspiring ones like 
Constantine. Hadrian's Wall was the most strongly fortified of all Rome's land frontiers - a 
tribute to the fighting prowess of the northern tribes - and its remains today, damp or dry, 
constitute one of the most impressive surviving monuments to the might of Rome anywhere 
in the lands which once formed her empire. It is the presence of the Roman army there that 
marked out the province as 'different' and it is the Roman army that provides the common 
theme to the news items that follow. 

Isca, Castra Legionum, Caerleon 

From the departure of legion IX sometime early in the second century, Britain had a garrison 
of three legions, with permanent bases at York (legion VI), Chester (legion XX) and Caerleon 
(legion II). All three are the scene of current archaeological investigation and all are worth 
seeing, but of the three Caerleon with its barracks and amphitheatre is perhaps the most 



rewarding to the modern visitor. Way back in 1982, in Omnibus 3, we reported in this 
column on the finding of a bronze strigil inlaid in gold and silver with scenes of six of the 
twelve labours of Hercules. This find was made in the main drain of the legionary Baths, and 
since then, work on the Baths has been completed and the whole complex laid out and 
protected at vast expense under a gigantic roof. Then on June 3 this year, the Duke of 
Gloucester opened the splendid new Roman Legionary Museum round the corner from the 
Bath, and, yes, it was raining then too. I am not sure whether Collingwood would have 
approved of the external bunker-like appearance of the new museum, although the classical 
facade of its predecessor, retained as a porch, alleviates its somewhat stark appearance; but 
it is hard to have anything but praise for the display inside. 

Among the treasures in the Roman Legionary Museum are 88 seal stones from the Baths, 
lost from rings when the settings came loose in the hot water and found, like the Hercules 
strigil (also on display) down the drain. This collection is one of the largest from a single 
context found anywhere in the Roman empire - it far surpasses the 34 stones lost in similar 
circumstances at Bath. The designs range from Mars and Mercury to cupids and capricorns 
(this last the symbol of legion II taken over from its founder Augustus who was conceived at 
the end of December under this astrological sign). The range of subjects, however, is not 
limited to the major Roman deities and includes light-hearted scenes such as the infant 
Bacchus apparently playing leap-frog with a satyr, and cupids riding on horse back or picking 
fruit. Then there are rustic scenes - a laden packass grazing, an ibis pecking in the mud and 
a goat standing on its hind legs to browse the branches of a tree. These subjects and many 
others are cut on a variety of semiprecious stones, chalcedony and onyx, agate and 
amethyst names that have a poetry all their own. Most if not all have been engraved abroad 
at such places as Aquileia at the head of the Adriatic and one at least, found not in the baths 
but one of the barracks, a jacynth carved with the head of a sea nymph still set in its iron 
ring, was three centuries old at the time of its loss and must have been a prized heirloom. 
The gems are reported on along with the other finds by the excavator, David Zienkiewicz, in 
a splendid volume which is a snip at £29. Alternatively for our more impecunious readers, 
David has produced an excellent booklet with superb colour illustrations, one of a series 
available at the Museum. 

Londinium and the Ermine Street Guard 

In A.D. 260 the emperor Valerian was defeated by the Persian King Shapur, taken prisoner 
and eventually stuffed. The Roman Legionary Museum cannot boast a stuffed emperor but 
it has got life size replicas of three men who once lived in the fortress, the centurion 
Rufinius Primus, the standard bearer Gaius Valerius Victor and the legionary Valerius 
Martialis. Their names are known to us from inscriptions found at Caerleon, while their 
features have been borrowed from members of that admirable organisation the Ermine 
Street Guard, who also produced the armour as a special 'one-off' for the Museum. 



Earlier this year. University College London, which incidentally has a genuine stuffed Jeremy 
Bentham, played host to three dozen guardsmen and the accompanying pictures show 
something of the occasion. The display was part of a Roman Army Day organised by the 
Institute of Archaeology (now part of UCL), which in 1987 celebrated its foundation fifty 
years ago by Sir Mortimer Wheeler. After doing their stuff at University College, the Guard 
marched down Gower Street accompanied by an escort of mounted police, to the British 
Museum for more displays, before returning to the Institute for an artillery demonstration - 
with grapefruit rather than boulders - in Gordon Square Gardens. London was just one of 
the many venues for displays by the Guard in what has been a very active year. 

Watch this Space 

BANNA - the 'horn' was the Celtic name for Birdoswald, the home of Hadrian's own First 
Cohort of Dacians, one of the most dramatically sited of all the forts on Hadrian's Wall. It is 
now the unlikely scene of a huge public relations exercise on the part of British Nuclear 
Fuels who are anxious to clean up their image. BNFL are funding large-scale excavations 
over three summers by the Central Unit of the Historic Buildings and Monuments 
Commission, under the direction of Tony Wilmot. As we go to press excavations have been 
going on for only a month but already the wall of one of the granaries standing to a height 
of 5ft has been excavated, and great things can be expected of what experts agree is a key 
site on the Wall. 

Our correspondent is Mark Hassall, who lectures on archaeology (in a toga?) at the Institute 
of Archaeology, London. 



